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SCHOPENHAUER'S CONTACT WITH PRAGMATISM. 

ACCORDING to Schopenhauer, the world is ultimately will. 
It is a daring conception, and an original one, at least 
comparatively so. Philosophers have ordinarily held that either 
mind or matter was the basic thing ; Schopenhauer says, neither, 
but something more primitive yet. If possibly a third supposi- 
tion should be mentioned, namely, that the final reality is force, 
Schopenhauer might be imagined to answer : Yes, but what kind 
of force ? for force directed to an end and spontaneously directed, 
the only kind the world reveals, is will. 

But if force is thus interpreted, and if matter is, as Schopen- 
hauer holds, simply the manifestation (the visibility or percepti- 
bility) of will, we have still to ask what we are to make of mind, 
and what is its place and function in the scheme of things ? 
Schopenhauer's views on this point are of interest, and in a way 
anticipate the recent pragmatic movement. 

In and of itself, as he holds, the will or driving force of the world 
is unconscious, blind. Consciousness belongs to its accidents 
rather than its essence — it may live on and work in unconscious- 
ness, may do so even in ourselves. Now the lack of consciousness, 
where the end or aim of the will is simple, involves no harm. 
The will in the stone wants only one thing — to move toward the 
center of the earth. It is not alive (the form of its particles makes 
not the slightest difference to it), is in no danger, has no enemies, 
is without an aim or interest beyond the simple one already men- 
tioned — it does not need intelligence. Perhaps we may say the 
same of the chemical compounds — water, the various acids, salts 
and so forth. Even those highly complex chemical compounds 
we call living things and which have the wondrous power to react 
against the disintegrating influences of the medium in which they 
live and to make themselves whole again, may not need more 
than their simple specific appetites or affinities to keep them go- 
ing, when their nutriment is abundant and near at hand. When 
however the situation changes and the nutriment becomes scarce, 
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or when in the same situation the wants multiplying the organ- 
ization itself become more complex, and just the right nutriment 
for it is harder to find, then the power to move about, and, if to 
move, then to have guidance in moving so as to more surely hit 
upon what is needed, becomes of advantage. Accordingly, the 
animal part of the living kingdom (which is, roughly speaking, 
the part of it that moves about and seeks its food, instead of 
finding it at hand ready-made) practically always develops some 
measure of intelligence — and the office of this intelligence [hap- 
pilydefined as "associative memory" by Professor Jacques Loeb] is 
simply to minimize the number of haphazard movements and give 
some sort of guidance to the living creature in seeking food and 
avoiding danger and harm. In short, the familiar adage here 
applies, " Necessity is the mother of invention " ; the will does 
invent; what it needs, what it imperatively wants, it contrives 
sooner or later to get. To put the matter baldly, but perhaps 
not too strongly, the intellect is, according to Schopenhauer, an 
invention of the will — not that it is created outright (for will, as 
Schopenhauer conceives it, belongs in general to the spiritual 
side of things and contains the potencies in itself of intellect as of 
everything else), but that as a distinct positive existence the will 
calls it forth ; and the fruits, the objective results of its labor 
become patent or visible in that part of the living organism we 
call the nerves, the nervous centers and the brain. 

The process of developing intellect goes on in the animal king- 
dom and culminates in man — and it is simply the greater diffi- 
culty of getting subsistence and the greater range of man's wants 
that give him the extraordinary development of intellect that he 
has. 2 The world to the animal, his mental picture of the world, 
is made up of the things that are to be got or avoided in it — and 
the things to be got are principally things to eat, to drink, or to 
satisfy his sexual cravings ; other things he comes to fasten his 
attention on point to these things — for he may be keen in ob- 
serving connections and exploring causes and in this way may 
come to have a tolerably intelligible system of things in his mind. 
But with objects related (directly or indirectly) to his wants he 

1 Cf. J. Volkelt's striking passage and references, Schopenhauer, 3d ed., p. 209. 

2 Werke, VI, p. 103. 
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stops ; beyond these limits he does not notice ; perhaps never, 
remarks Schopenhauer, has an animal fixed his eyes on the 
heavens and the stars. The world of animals is entirely a prac- 
tical world, made up of the things that mean their weal or woe ; 
their ideas are all motives, guides to action. It is much the same, 
Schopenhauer observes, with the common run of men — i. e., the 
same in kind or principle. They may observe more keenly, and 
often have to, and the world becomes more subtly connected and 
larger to their eyes ; the remote heavens are not unimportant to 
man, for thence is the light by which he walks, thence the heat 
that makes things grow for him, there the guidance he needs when 
he travels across the seas in search of what he cannot find at hand. 
And yet with men as a rule, as with animals, the world, their pic- 
ture of the world, is made up of the things that are good and bad 
for them ; they attend very closely perhaps to the things that con- 
cern them, but other things they are incurious about. They may 
even, to lighten their mental labor, form abstract conceptions, 
they may build up sciences and arts, they may reason and con- 
clude, they may make the invisible a part of their world and 
worship and pray, but all ultimately is to the end of better serving 
their practical needs, and the great fundamental need is to live 
and to continue life when as individuals they are gone. Goethe 
once summed up the reason and motive of the multifarious activ- 
ity of man : " Er will sich nahren, Kinder zeugen and die nahren 
so gut er vermag; weiter bringt es kein Mensch, stelle er sich wie 
er auch will." The intellect is a helpful instrument to these ends. 
As it is the invention, so it is the servant of the will. The rational 
part of the intellect, the reason, is. Its office is to get for us what 
we want, when we have to take roundabout steps to get it — for 
in this complicated world in which we live, above all complicated 
for so specially organized a being as man, we have to do a lot of 
out-of-the-way observing and inferring and reasoning to compass 
our desires. Even supernatural help may seem needed. But 
the end of religion as truly as that of the sciences and arts is to 
make life securer and more successful. And if reason is ever 
recalcitrant and negative, attempting to lord it over the will in- 
stead of serving it, it may be brought to terms by asking, with a 

1 Ibid., IV, Ueber den Willen in der Natur, p. 75. 
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brilliant psychologist of our own day: " What is reason for, but to 
give us reasons for what we want to do ? " As matter of fact 
men's religious beliefs have usually been determined by their 
needs — what would help them to live and to go on living amid 
difficulty and discouragement has been the shaping thing. The 
will to live has been the major premise (silent or otherwise) to 
practically all ordinary conclusions, religious and other. 

I am not sure whether it is right to say that this general view 
makes an approach to present-day pragmatism or not. In cer- 
tain ways it sounds like it, but I am diffident about making posi- 
tive assertions, for though I have written an article about prag- 
matism, I am not sure I understand it. What I am now con- 
cerned about is to state positively Schopenhauer's conceptions. 
The intellect, as it ordinarily exists, knowledge as men ordinarily 
possess it, are, according to him, of entirely practical tendency 
and character. Ideas are guides to action, motives rather than 
anything else — we observe things only so far as they concern 
us, as our interests are involved in them, but not disinterestedly, 
or as we might say a pure intelligence would. Show men how a 
certain matter is related to their practical interests, how they 
could live better and easier and more surely get what they want, 
if they knew about it, and though it seems at first remote, they 
attend, — otherwise, it hardly concerns them. Philosophy and 
the ultimate problems of the sciences most men do not bother 
about ; they have problems enough of their own, they say. 
Theoretic curiosity is a rare phenomenon. The ordinary man 
does not linger, says Schopenhauer; it is only his way in life that 
he seeks. Schopenhauer once became almost lost in wonder and 
contemplation in observing the plants in the Dresden hot-house ; 
most people would passingly notice and admire — perhaps com- 
paring what they saw with what they had seen elsewhere or had 
at home, or wishing they might buy this or that or could send it to 
a friend — this and little more ; the deep mystery and inner 

1 Atlantic Monthly, May, 1908. 

2 Werke, III, p. 323. 

3 III, p. 430. 
4 II, p. 221. 

6 See the incident as narrated by Frauenstadt, in Mobius, Schopenhauer, pp. 
55-56. 
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nature of these wonderful growths would hardly detain them or 
give them a thought. 

And yet, strangely enough, this invention of the will to serve 
its own ends, is capable of uses beyond those for which it was 
designed — and is the beginning of an entirely different glory 
of human life, though (as Schopenhauer views the matter) of a 
tragedy, too. It is a servant that can more or less release itself 
from its master and assert its own right to be. In other words, 
the practical functions of the intellect may be transcended. How 
this can be is almost a mystery, but we can in a measure trace the 
steps of the transformation: — 

Schopenhauer raises the question whether the higher animals 
do not sometimes observe without ulterior purpose. A dog 
appears at times to be simply gazing — he puts himself at the 
window and attentively follows with his eyes everything that 
passes by ; monkeys occasionally look around, as if they were 
bethinking themselves about their surroundings. Who can say 
but that even animals, when no wants urge them, in leisurely 
moments so to speak, may have a disinterested curiosity, or 
the faint beginnings of it ? Man's life is at first beset with 
care (perhaps even more so than that of the animals) and the 
satisfaction of his wants, the striving for food and for mates, 
almost entirely engages him ; yet at rare moments, it would seem 
as if his eager will may lapse into quietness, and he simply look, 
idly, aimlessly observe. The foundations of what we may per- 
haps be allowed to call Schopenhauer's anti-pragmatism or super- 
pragmatism are laid in what he says of the sensational life itself. 
Usually our sensations are agreeable or disagreeable, pleasant or 
painful — i. e., the will is affected by them and implicated in 
them ; particularly is this true of all sensations of touch and 
taste and smell. And yet sometimes a sensation may be without 
positive character in this respect, may of itself scarcely give 
pleasure or pain, be a simple datum before us — for instance, a 
sensation of sight or of sound, especially one of sight. Certain 
combinations of colors may engage us hardly more than "a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean." Of course, if dazzling they may be 

1 IV, Ueber den Willen, u.s.w., p. 75. 
2 Ibid., Ill, pp. 30-31 ; cf. II, p. 23. 
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painful, or they may excite us if by association they suggest 
danger or pleasure hard by ; otherwise they may be a kind of 
neutral quantity. And yet on these neutral colors or sounds, so 
destitute of significance from any practical point of view, the 
half-sleeping, half-waking intelligence may curiously linger. 
Though ordinarily observing for practical reasons, and though for 
this purpose it has been evoked by the will, once evoked it may 
attend on its own account — and simply gaze, contemplate, try 
to fathom and comprehend. Perhaps in some vague, dim way 
even animals do this, in idle moments ; man, when the strain and 
stress of life abate, certainly does — it is a kind of reverie, a sort 
of detached contemplation, yielding perhaps no practical fruit 
and from which the animal or man may be rudely shaken and 
taken by practical necessities, and yet, according to Schopen- 
hauer, the beginning and anticipation of the highest reaches of 
the human spirit, philosophy and art. The disinterested, will- 
less contemplation is rare and the intellect as it exists and is 
trained (and necessarily trained) in most men is not fitted for it — 
it is with them exclusively a practical instrument, exceedingly 
sharp and subtle for the purposes of the will, and capable, one 
might say, of creating a whole host of practical sciences and useful 
arts (including economics, politics, law and even morals as often 
understood), but without promptings beyond. The will looks 
at everything in relation to itself ; what it cannot use it has no 
use for. And yet the contemplative activity of the intellect 
sometimes arises. 

Schopenhauer is quite explicit on these points. He says, the 
intellect born of the will is the natural servant of the will, and 
only as such does it ordinarily do its work well. Its end and 
aim are simply to be the medium of motives; and it is not con- 
stituted so as to judge theoretically and philosophically. And 

' Volkelt (op. cit., p. 307) says that, according to Schopenhauer's mature view, 
morality (Tugend und Heiligkeit) has a different origin, although " das bessere 
Bewusstsein " of Schopenhauer's early years was to him the common birth-place 
of both the genius and the saint. 

2 Werke, III, p. 323. 

3 III, p. 430. 

* IV, Die beiden Grundprobleme, u.s.w., p. 41 ; cf. Volkelt, op. cit.. p. 251 and 
references to passages in the Grisebach ed. 
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yet sometimes there is relatively speaking a surplus of intellect, 
i. e., more than the will needs for the practical purposes of life ; 
and in this new situation, the intellect, finding itself free, may 
follow its own instincts and do what the will does not ordinarily 
allow it to do. Now the nature, the specific inborn instinct 
of the intellect, is to know ; even in serving the will, this is its 
function — it gives it light or truth by which to guide itself 
(although only so much truth as the will wants). But when 
free, it may seek truth apart from this service, it may go on in its 
pursuit indefinitely — it may try to penetrate to the very idea 
and essence of things, a matter about which the will is not con- 
cerned, being intent only on its own satisfactions. 

Yes, Schopenhauer takes a step further. Not only may the 
intellect, in happy moments, free itself; but if it is to be true to 
itself and follow its own law, it must free itself. For the will is 
not only limited in its aims, wanting only a certain amount of 
truth, it may have a disturbing influence on the intellect and 
keep it from getting the truth. By this, Schopenhauer has in 
mind the familiar fact that we often see what we want to see, and 
don't see what we don't want to see — i. e., the intellect becomes 
one-sided. He points to the influence of our wishes and hopes 
in distorting and clouding our vision ; love and hate, he says, 

1 III, pp. 331, 422 ; cf. on the " abnorme Uebermass des Intellektes," in the 
case of those able to penetrate to the ideas of things (Grisebach ed.), I, p. 253 ; 
II. p. 443 ; V, pp. 613L ; see a particular statement, along with an explanation 
of the physiological counterpart of genius, and a clear illustration from chemistry 
(Frauenstadt ed), III, 431. 

2 III, pp. 243, 427. 

3 Volkelt (op. cit., p. 288) thinks that for this "eine vollige Umschaffung unseres 
Intellektes" is needed; but this is not the case; the "willensfieie Erkennens der 
Ideen " is only an extension and intensification of the dog's " Gaffen." Schopen- 
hauer specifically says, in speaking of the pure subject of knowledge, that it 
is " das eine Weltauge, was aus alien Erkennenden Wesen blickt " (Werke, II, 
p. 233). Moreover, the ' Genius ' is only distinguished from ordinary man in 
degree, not in kind : all have some " Vermogen in den Dingen ihre Ideen zu 
erkennen " (.Ibid., II, p. 229). 

4 Schopenhauer speaks. of the intellect as having its " eigenen Trieb " and 
" eigene Gesetzen " (III, 427). It is something that " ohne vom Willen ange- 
trieben zu sein, dennoch energisch thatig ist" (III, 436); something that acts 
" aus eigener Kraft und Elasticitat " (III, 444). 

6 III, 436. 
6 III, 242-3. 
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falsify our judgments altogether. One might cite as a partial 
instance Schopenhauer's own treatment of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. In questions of religion particularly the will asserts itself 
imperiously — we want that which is comfortable; what is true 
and has no comfort about it we care little for, and a truth that is 
uncomfortable we positively reject. In a sense, then, emanci- 
pation from the will and its cravings is a necessity for the intel- 
lect. Schopenhauer has much to say of the objectivity of the 
intellect and the subjectivity of the will — we now see what he 
means. The intellect in itself, in its own proper activity, has 
nothing necessarily to do with what comforts, satisfies, or grati- 
fies the will : that kind of a view only gives us things in relation 
to ourselves, our wants and desires, it is only an outer and more 
or less accidental aspect of things — the intellect, following its 
instinct and law purely, seeks the object as it exists indepen- 
dently of ourselves, as it would be whether we with our wants and 
cravings and will were here or no. That is to say : the pure in- 
tellect sinks itself in the object, almost becomes it — for it is only 
separated from it by the fact that it is a subject and knows ; if it 
is a mirror, it is a mirror absolutely and has nothing about it 
that warps the vision and makes it see one thing and not another 
— makes it finite, partial, or false. 

I know not whether in all this Schopenhauer transcends what 
is properly called the pragmatic point of view or not ; but he 
seems to. The intellect, in its proper or at least highest exer- 
cise, leaves practical considerations entirely to one side, according 
to his view. There must be admitted to be a kind of antinomy 
(a relative one) in his views on this subject. It is one of his 
most characteristic doctrines — one on which he almost prides 
himself and thinks that he originated — that the intellect is not 

1 III, p. 244, cf. p. 426. Cf. Volkelt, op. cit., pp. 228L and 25of„ where Schopen- 
hauer is quoted as calling the will the " heimliche Gegner " and " bestandige 
St6rer " of the intellect. 

2 Volkelt, Ibid., p. 227, suggests this, and refers to Paulsen, Schopenhauer, 
Hamlet, Mephistopheles, pp. 84ft. 

3 Schopenhauer speaks of the intellect as becoming under these circumstances 
a " heller Spiegel des Wesens der Welt," a "klarer Spiegel der Welt " (II, p. 219 ; 
III, p. 435) ; also a " Weltauge " (II, p. 219). 

* Volkelt happily comments on the difficulties and contradictions involved 
(op. cit., pp. 291-4), without however resolving them. 
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the root thing in man, but the will ; he does not tire of dwelling 
on the subserviency of the intellect to the will, on its exclusively 
practical bent and aim — it is a mere lantern for the will, a mere 
watchman which it puts on guard to spy out enemies or friends, 
or a mere glass in which it may see what itself is doing ; and 
yet the weird magician who has called forth this help, as it were, 
from subterranean recesses of his being, sooner or later finds 
himself confronted with it as with a strange creation — it seems 
foreign, bent on passing beyond its master's control, so that an 
onlooker might be prompted to exclaim to the will, " You have 
raised this ghost, but can you lay it ? " Schopenhauer finds 
the will perplexed and more than perplexed at times, over the 
conduct of this questionable servant. The will, he says, opposes 
itself to activities of the intellect that are directed to anything 
aside from its own aims ; or again, the will as the principle of 
subjectivity (i. e., of longing and want) is the antithesis, even the 
antagonist, of purely objective knowledge ; he speaks of the 
intellect as becoming something almost foreign, yes, in its highest 
ranges, something unnatural, really supernatural. For as if the 
will had an Ahnung (foreboding) of what Schopenhauer believes 
the intellect must finally discover, namely, the futility of its striv- 
ing, its necessary misery and emptiness, it has an instinctive 
aversion to all merely theoretic curiosity — and, when the great 
discovery is brought home to it, it shudders (sich dariiber 
entsetzt). So great, so radical, according to Schopenhauer, is 
the final antagonism between intellect and will — so far beyond, 

1 On the physiological side, Schopenhauer speaks of the intellect, i. e., its ob - 
jective manifestation, the brain, as leading a " Parasitenleben " on the organism 
(III, p. 449) ; on the intellect as a glass, " wie wir beim Rasiren uns eines Spie- 
gels bedienen," see III, p. 291. 

2 " Aus ihm entsprossen " is Schopenhauer's phrase (III, p. 572). Moreover, 
Schopenhauer recognizes the substantial identity of the subject of knowledge 
with the will, though he calls this " das Wunder ko.t' 1 H-oxr/v (II, p. 296). 

3 Schopenhauer speaks of a "vollige AblOsung " (III, p. 438) ; "vSllig abge- 
trennt," he says on p. 435. 

* III, p. 435- 

5 III, p. 421 ; on p. 523, " die Erkenntniss " is spoken of as " ein ihm [dem 
Willen zum Leben] ursprunglich fremdes hinzukommendes Princip." 

6 III, pp. 431, 440. 
' III, p. 655. 
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if I may say so, any instrumental or pragmatic view of the in- 
tellect does he go. 

And yet this purely objective view of things, apart from any 
question as to whether they are of service to us, is, according to 
Schopenhauer, the foundation of philosophy and art. In those 
rare circumstances (not, it is to be noted, of want, but of super- 
fluity) in which the intellect is freed from the will, it becomes 
genius. Just why Schopenhauer uses this word is not altogether 
clear, for it suggests being inspired — a state Schopenhauer 
did not hold in the highest respect any more than Socrates 
did. Rather does the intellect in seeing and objectively con- 
templating follow its own nature, as truly as the will does in 
craving ; nor is there any thought of being overpowered by an 
influence from outside. If there is anything like excitement 
and exhilaration in the activity of genius, anything like being as 
it were " taken out of ourselves " and transported, it is perhaps 
relatively, in that we escape the thraldom of the wishes and wants 
that ordinarily beset us, and breathe another air — and in that 
the self out of which we say we are taken is that will, with its 
claims and urgencies, that marks us off from other things and is 
the basis of what we ordinarily call our separate personality 
or individuality. For in philosophic or aesthetic contempla- 
tion, there is, according to Schopenhauer, so deep a silence of 
the will, that our individuality passes from sight — who we are 
and what we are, what we have done, what we hope for, become 
irrelevant matters. When we see the setting sun in such a mood, 
it is the same whether we see it from a prison or from a palace. 
I must quote Schopenhauer here, for I cannot do justice to him 
in any paraphrase. " In the moment," he says, " when loosed 
from the will, we give ourselves up to pure will-less knowing, we 
enter as it were into another world, where all that stirs the will, 
and sometimes so violently agitates us, is no more. From all 
that we are emancipated as truly and as completely as in sleep 
or in a dream ; happiness and misery have vanished ; we are no 
more an individual — that is, forgotten — but only a pure sub- 

1 II, p. 222 ; III, p. 431. 

2 Schopenhauer recognizes that the term is " bildlich " (III, p. 431). 

s III, p. 245. 

4 II, p. 232. 
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ject of knowledge ; we only still exist as an eye of the world, that 
is indeed one and the same in all knowing creatures, but that 
only in man gains complete freedom from the service of the will, 
by which means the difference of individuality vanishes so en- 
tirely that it is all the same whether the beholding eye belongs 
to a mighty king or to a wretched beggar. For neither happiness 
nor sorrow is taken over those bounds with us. So nigh us is a 
sphere in which we escape from all our misery." ' In another 
passage, Schopenhauer asks, " Why has the sight of the full 
moon so beneficial, so quieting, and so elevating an influence 
upon us ? " And his answer is, " Because it is an object of con- 
templation, but never of willing. 

" The stars excite no craving, 
One is happy simply in their glory." (Goethe.) 

Moreover, the moon is elevated and elevates us, since without 
any relation to us and forever strange to earthly impulses, it 
moves on and sees all but has part in nothing. Contemplating 
it, the will, with its perpetual needs, vanishes out of conscious- 
ness and this becomes knowledge purely. The elevating im- 
pression is further heightened by the fact that the moon shines 
without warming — the reason, doubtless, why it has been 
called chaste, and identified with Diana." 

Schopenhauer carries this doctrine far. Throughout the 
world philosophic insight or aesthetic appreciation is condi- 
tioned on our having no personal interest in the object that is in 
view. No one laid greater stress than he on the moral view of 
things — he put a moral world-order at the foundation of the 
physical and declared that the last summit in which the signifi- 
cance of existence culminates is ethical; and yet morality itself 
could be made the object of purely theoretic curiosity, and in 
considering it, as in considering any subject, so-called practical 
or moral interests should not bias us more than any other. And 
from this highest object down to the lowest, philosophy is bent 
on seeing the thing entirely as it is in itself; it attends to the 

1 11, p. 233. 

2 in, pp. 428-9. 

3 in, p. 677. 

4 IV, Die beiden Grundprobleme, u.s.v>., p. 261. 

5 IV, op. cit., p. 108. 
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humblest organism, the smallest crystal, the merest dust and 
earth in the same spirit. The practical man wants to know how 
to use things ; the philosopher wants a knowledge that is per- 
chance of no use whatever (save as it satisfies the philosophical 
instinct itself). It is Aristotle's doctrine of QewpCa over again — 
of that theoretic vision, which the Greek philosopher held to be 
the supreme occupation of God as well as of men. 

I have spoken of philosophy and art — and fundamentally, 
*. e., in the view that lies at the basis of them, they are not so 
different. Let a man look at a landscape with a view to owning 
it, to buying or selling it, and the aesthetic view of it vanishes. 
Just as, Schopenhauer says, we get the ideas in things, only when 
we ourselves have no interest in them, so he declares " Alles ist 
nur so lange schoen, als es uns nicht angeht" (things are beauti- 
ful only so long as we are not concerned in them). The differ- 
ence of philosophy and art lies only here— philosophy attempts 
to formulate the ideas of things in abstract conceptions, art repre- 
sents them in sensible form; but both presuppose disengaged 
contemplation or vision — both see the ideas, the essential mean- 
ing, of things altogether irrespective of any relation to ourselves; 
one giving back the ideas abstractly (to the mind simply), the 
other concretely (to the senses also). 

It may be interesting to follow Schopenhauer's interpretation 
of philosophy and art, as purely disinterested activity, further. 
His doctrine of ideas recalls that of Plato. And however mys- 
tical it sometimes sounds, it is logical at bottom. When Schopen- 
hauer speaks of the idea of a thing he has nothing else in mind 
than what the thing really, ultimately, is — -would be whether 
we with our interests were here or not, would be to any kind of an 
intelligence. 6 Nor is it merely the outer relations of the thing 
he has in mind, the where it is or the when or the why or the 

1 in, p. 444. 

2 Nichomachean Ethics, Bk. X, ch. vii. 

3 III, p. 422. 
* III, p. 428. 

5 See Volkelt, op. cit., pp. 297-8. 

6 It is only not quite the thing itself, in that it is to an intelligence and so is 
partly objectified. The idea is " allein die moglichst adaquate Objektitat des Wil- 
lens oder Dinges an sich, ja selbst das ganre Ding an sich, nur unter der Form 
der Vorstellung " (II, p. 206). 
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wherefore ; it is what the thing is that is the capital point. For 
instance, electricity is generated under certain circumstances 
which may be called its causes or occasion ; it can also be turned 
to certain uses, in running street cars, in imparting strength and 
healing to our bodies, and has already, we may say, uses or func- 
tions in the economy of nature generally — but learning why 
and how and wherefore it is, does not tell us what it is, and it is 
on the what, the actual nature of the thing itself, that philosophic 
curiosity fixes its gaze. Ordinary science accepts this as a datum, 
goes on to find how the object may be got and how it may be 
used, and does not bother its head further. Philosophy starts 
with a wonder at what science takes as a fact. Equally irrel- 
evant to philosophy is the when or the where of the electrical 
phenomenon ; now we observe it on a live wire in our streets, 
now in the clouds above our heads — but it is the same phe- 
nomenon in both cases. We saw it to-day, and we saw it last 
week, and Caesar saw it crossing the Alps two thousand years 
ago ; but it is the same identical thing always. Philosophy 
wonderingly asks what it is, irrespective of the when and the 
where and the wherefore and the why — which are all irrelevant 
questions in its eyes, though practical science is alone concerned 
with them. After explanation and reasoning and all that ac- 
tion of the mind that follows the principle of sufficient reason 
have done their best, it (philosophy) occupies itself with the 
residuum; the scientifically inexplicable is just its object. I 
have spoken of electrical phenomena; but the same is true of 
a horse or a bear or a bird or a fish or a flower or a crystal — 
these things always emerge under certain conditions, there is 
always a when and a where and a why (even if we cannot always 
say a wherefore) that can be definitely determined ; but what 
is the strange thing that emerges, what is its distinctive and 
essential nature ? — this is philosophy's question and to ask 
that and to ask what is the idea of the thing are in essence 

1 Volkelt cites (op. cit., p. 145) on this point Werke (Grisebach ed.), I, pp. 
I28ff.; II, 2iiff.; V, p. 9. Nachlass, II, p. 10, and IV, p. 46. So (Frauenstadt 
ed.), I, pp. 97-8. 

2 Cf . the instances of the clouds, brook, ice, etc. (II, p. 214) ; as to the aesthetic 
view of a tree, see II, p. 247. 
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the same. 1 The philosophic mind, according to Schopenhauer's 
conception, loses itself in this wondering contemplation — it is 
not satisfied till it has seen all, seen clearly, seen to the bottom. 
This seeing is of no earthly use, yet there is strange joy in it. It 
may, of course, in special cases, be mistaken — it may see awry — 
and what it takes to be the bottom may not be the bottom ; 
Schopenhauer thought the scientifically inexplicable, the ulti- 
mate what of each particular thing, was will in the various 
stages of its manifestation — and Schopenhauer may have been 
mistaken ; but in portraying the philosophical spirit and in 
stating the philosophical question, I am persuaded he was not 
mistaken — and admitting that he may have been mistaken in 
his concrete vision only means after all that there is an idea of 
philosophy as of everything else, an idea that may not have a 
perfect fulfillment in an individual case, any more than the idea 
of a leaf or of a flower need always be carried out in its partic- 
ular representatives. 

1 Some think to dispose of Schopenhauer's view by saying that there are no 
unalterable eternal Platonic ideas, such as Schopenhauer conceived, that Darwin- 
ism and the theory of evolution have shown that species change, come and go, 
much like individuals ; and perhaps this is true. But it does not touch the es- 
sence of Schopenhauer's view — for because objects change, it does not follow 
that we may not speak of the ideas of objects, while they last, and may not dis- 
tinguish the ideas more or less from the particular objects themselves, just as we 
may distinguish the idea of a certain manufacture of locomotives from any of 
the ten or a hundred specimens the locomotive works may turn out. There may 
be successive styles or varieties of locomotives in the course of time, but the idea 
of each style is separable from its particular representatives, and the man who 
could not see the idea for the individuals and identified it with the iron and brass 
of any one individual or of all together, would hardly be said to possess ordinary 
insight, not to say philosophical. 

It may be of interest to remark that Schopenhauer recognized the general 
fact of evolution. " Die Urformen der Thiere " are " eine aus der andern her- 
vorgegangen." The first man we have to conceive of as born in Asia from the 
orang-outang, or in Africa from the chimpanzee. But the change was not by 
infinitesimal gradual steps. Herein Schopenhauer comes nearer to De Vries than 
to Darwin. Cf. Volkelt, op. cit„ p. 220-2 and his citations : Werke (Grisebach ed.), 
Ill, p. 253; V, pp. i67ff., 278 ; II, p. 366; also Lindner-Frauenstaedt. Arthur 
Schopenhauer, von Ihm, ilber ihn, pp. i68f. 

2 Cf. another statement of the nature of philosophy : " Das ganze Wesen 
der Welt, abstrakt, allgemein u. deutlich in Begriffen zu wiederholen, und es so 
als refiektirtes Abbild in bleibenden und stets bereit liegenden Begriffen der Ver- 
nunft niederzulegen : dieses und nichts anderes ist Philosophic " (II, p. 453). 

3 Schopenhauer speaks of genius as seeing not merely what Nature has actu- 
ally formed, but what she is striving to form (II, p. 220). 
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But if such is philosophy in its idea and spirit, and in its joy, 
no different at basis is art. Art is the sensible representation 
of the ideas that philosophy states in concepts. Why are there 
so many bad pictures ? Schopenhauer somewhere asks. And 
his answer in substance is, that the artist does not see — he is 
not disengaged enough, not leisurely enough, too much occupied 
with other things, wanting to please or to flatter or to make 
something pretty, or perhaps he is so constituted that he cannot 
see, imagining that he has the power of artistic vision when he 
has not, seeing one little thing about the object rather than the 
whole. The artist must see the idea of the object and all acci- 
dental details in subordination to the idea. There are various 
views of art abroad ; some think it is a play of the fancy, that 
its office is to give us more beautiful things than the world pre- 
sents, that its aim is to lift us above reality. Not so Schopen- 
hauer — to him it is seeing the idea in reality, the idea, the 
essential meaning, of each particular thing. On its subjective 
side, i. e., as feeling and appreciation, it is what all are capable 
of ; and the office of objective art, i. e., of works of art, is simply 
to elicit and educate this feeling, and to make the clearer vision 
of the artist common property. Art gives the ideas of things, 
of a tree, a flower, a sunset, a face more clearly — that is all ; 
for aesthetic pleasure and aesthetic perception are the same at 
bottom in him who paints the picture and in him who enjoys it. 
The work of art only facilitates, according to Schopenhauer, that 
disinterested objective knowledge of things which we all dimly 
have or can have, and enables us, as it were, to slip into the mood 
and the insight, which our ordinary pre-occupations and cares as 
well as poorer perception keep us from getting. And art has an 
advantage and superiority over philosophy, and is in a sense truer 
than philosophy, in one particular point — namely, in that it 
gives the idea of the object individually, not as a general con- 
ception. For the reality of things is individual, according to 
Schopenhauer, and the concept as a generality, as an abstraction, 
is most unreal. Not this or that phenomenal tree, indeed, is 
real, and yet all the same, the real tree (of a particular species) 
is not an abstraction in our minds, but an entirely objective and 

1 II, p. 229. 
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individual thing that only appears to be different according to 
the here or there, the now or then. To use the German word, 
the reality, the idea of a thing is always an Anschauung, not a 
Begriff ; and when art gives us the idea of an object in an indi- 
vidual form, it comes nearer the truth than when philosophy 
states it in abstract propositions. The artist is simply one who 
has the power to detect more faithfully the individual idea in 
an object and the technical skill to reproduce it in plastic form, 
so that we common mortals now see it as we could never have 
directly ; but the idea is always seeable, it is never a mere 
thought — that is one of Schopenhauer's characteristic con- 
ceptions. 

And as broad and inclusive as is the scope of philosophy, so 
is that of art (in Schopenhauer's view). There are grades of 
beauty and there are different kinds of beauty, but everything 
seen in its idea, and as the manifestation of that idea, is in so far 
beautiful. The only question is whether we can transcend 
ourselves personally and individually enough to see things in 
this way. Some things are so against our will, so disagreeable 
and repulsive, that we cannot look at them objectively — that 
is, the aesthetic view is psychologically impossible ; they are 
what we call disgusting or loathsome — our repugnance here 
simply overpowers us. In another way the same is true of 
what we call the charming (das Reizende) ; by this we mean 
that it immediately excites and incites the will — we want to 
have the object, to possess it — and this feeling, too, is incon- 
sistent with that disinterested attitude, that losing one's self 
in the object, which is the soul of art. That which excites 
passion is not a fit subject of art, Schopenhauer observes. Yet 
even that which is against our will, the hostile powers of nature, 
for instance, storm and wind and desert wastes and the tumults 
of the sea and inaccessible mountain peaks where no life can live, 
may become in a peculiar sense beautiful to us, — may become 
sublime, if we can for the moment forget ourselves, be loosed 
from our individuality and become one with the vast, towering, 

1 Cf. II, pp. 276-7 ; cf. Volkelt, op. tit., p. 311. 

2 II, pp. 247-8. 

3 II, p. 246. 

4 II, pp. 244-5. 
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or terrible things we contemplate. It is, as Schopenhauer 
subtly observes, because our state is sublime, that we call the 
objects sublime. The beautiful we ordinarily feel at once ; 
but when we have to conquer a preliminary opposition and rise 
to it by effort, it becomes the sublime. And the significance of 
a picture of a storm, as contrasted with a real experience, lies, 
I may add, in this : — in the picture we can see the storm ob- 
jectively, nothing hinders our absorption in its grandeur or sub- 
limity — in the other case, we are in the storm and the power 
of objective vision practically vanishes. 

Disengagement from self, from the will — the contrary of 
every kind of interest except the aesthetic itself — this is the 
absolute condition of art. And in this disengaged state, the 
humblest objects may become beautiful. Schopenhauer points 
to the works of the Dutch painters of still life, and to the land- 
scapes of Ruisdael, as showing how the most insignificant ob- 
jects and scenes may become subjects of aesthetic appreciation, 
when disinterestedly viewed and attentively considered. Yes, 
he says, as every human individual and every human action is 
significant in history, since the idea of humanity is unfolded 
in them, so everything in the world, if it can only be objectively 
viewed and seen as the expression of its idea, is beautiful. 

Thus, not only in general, but in his detailed view of philosophy 
and art, Schopenhauer rises above what perhaps may be called 
the pragmatic point of view. 

Wm. MacKintire Salter. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

1 II, 238. 

1 II, p. 232, cf. p. 248, and III, p, 462 (the passage beginning, "Wie aesthetisch 
ist doch die Natur" and ending "Jedes nachlassigste Platzscher wird alsbald 
Schon"). 

3 II, p. 271 ; with this agrees the assertion that in the human (unlike the ani- 
mal) world each individual is to be regarded as a particular idea, " gewissermassen 
eine neue (Platonische) Idee " (III, p. 614). 

4 II, pp. 247-8. 



